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THE INDUSTRIAL CRISIS IN THE PHILIPPINES 
AND THE REMEDY. 

BY BBEWSTER CAMERON, OFFICIAL DELEGATE TO WASHINGTON FROM 

THE ALLIED CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE OF THE 

PHILIPPINE ARCHIPELAGO. 



The great capital of the foreign business houses in the Philip- 
pines, ranging from $1,000,000 to $15,000,000, gold, and the im- 
mense sums they have spent in providing improved facilities for 
handling the inter-Island trade — such, for instance, as their own 
lines of steamships and their own lighterage plants and ware- 
houses throughout the Islands — and the fact that one of these 
foreign houses (as was disclosed in a recent public hearing in 
Manila) pays $75,000, gold, per month into the Philippine 
treasury in customs duties alone, all go to show that our Islands, 
under normal conditions, will be a fruitful field for American 
trade and commerce, and that the appeal of the commercial bodies 
of the Philippines to Congress should receive the thoughtful con- 
sideration not only of Senators and Representatives, but of the 
whole American people. 

We hope to make it plain that the legislation we desire will not 
be in any degree prejudicial to any interest of the people of the 
United States. Having no selfish interest to subserve, we seek 
only such legislation as will promote alike the welfare of the 
people of this country and of the Philippines. Our movement is 
intended to benefit all of the people of the Philippines, natives and 
foreigners, by upbuilding the business interests of the Islands, in 
which prosperity we all hope to share. While we do not desire to 
pose as philanthropists, we do desire to state, with the greatest 
emphasis, that the success or failure of our appeal to Congress for 
the amendment of certain restrictive laws, will count more for 
good or evil to the Filipinos who live by labor, than the success 
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or failure of any other industrial movement ever undertaken for 
their welfare. 

To promote the permanent welfare of the Philippines it is 
necessary, first, that we should have an absolutely stable currency ; 
second, that there should be some further temporary reduction of 
the Dingley tariff; and, third, that the Philippine Act of Congress 
should be amended in certain important particulars. 

First of all, we need a stable currency. The Mexican dollar, 
which is now the unit of value, fluctuates in price every day. The 
Philippine government has already directly lost over $1,000,000, 
gold, in the fluctuations of the Mexican dollar. In addition to 
this, the indirect losses to the government are variously estimated 
at from $100,000 to $250,000. And these losses, large as they are, 
are small in comparison with the losses that have been sustained 
by the business and commercial interests through that cause. 

When the government changed the ratio between the Mexican 
dollar and the gold dollar from 2 to 1, to the ratio of 2.10 and 
later 2.27 to 1, the merchants suffered great losses on goods 
previously sold to the Philippine government, to be paid for in 
Mexican silver at the official ratio at time of delivery of the goods 
from America. These large and continued losses to our merchants 
compelled them to increase their silver prices to the government 
and to private customers beyond all reasonable profits, in anticipa- 
tion of the further great depreciation of silver, so that all of the 
business of the Archipelago, excepting the transactions that can 
be completed on the very day, must be done on a gambling basis. 

The result is that no goods are now being imported, other than 
those required to fill orders firm in hand. The conservative busi- 
ness houses that formerly carried large stocks of goods have been 
letting them run lower and lower. Prices have been advancing, 
accordingly, under the inevitable law of supply and demand. A 
stable currency is the only relief from this deplorable condition 
of affairs, which is being misconstrued by the natives as a con- 
spiracy to increase the cost of the necessaries of life to the poor. 

As a concrete example of innumerable individual losses, a 
prominent lumberman and contractor in Manila took a contract 
to build a hospital for a stipulated price in Mexican silver, to be 
paid upon the completion of the work. During the time neces- 
sarily occupied in the construction of the building, the deprecia- 
tion of Mexican silver was so great that he lost $22,000, Mexican. 
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The facts in this case, which is not an extreme one, fairly illus- 
trate the peril that besets every business in the Philippines to-day, 
through a fluctuating currency. We need the gold standard. Is 
there any reason why we should not have it ? What possible ad- 
vantage can come to the people of the United States from ex- 
posing the business interests of the Philippines any longer to the 
perils and losses that are incident to a fluctuating currency? 

It is variously estimated that the losses to the business and com- 
mercial interests of the Islands, through the fluctuations of the 
currency, have been from $5,000,000 to $10,000,000. But this is 
not the only, nor perhaps the greatest, damage that will result to 
the people of the Islands, from the depreciation of Mexican silver. 
The poor natives in the provinces who are engaged in agricultural 
pursuits, the people upon whose contentment and prosperity the 
welfare of the Islands depends, are unable to reconcile the benevo- 
lent purposes of our national Congress, which Governor Taft has 
proclaimed throughout the Islands, with a financial policy that 
has depreciated the value of their money, thereby depriving them 
of the rewards of their toil. They argue that even the Spanish 
government did not thus depreciate the earnings of their labor, 
but maintained a fairly stable currency. 

Every consideration of trade and commerce, political expediency 
and national honor demands that Congress should give a stable 
currency to the Philippines. The fact that this can be done with- 
out risk or responsibility to the United States aggravates the in- 
justice of denying this blessing to the Filipino people. 

It is not possible or necessary here to outline the details of the 
plan that has been agreed upon by the Philippine Commission and 
the allied Chambers of Commerce, after consultations with the 
Filipino business men. For the information of those who have 
the time to make a study of the matter, it is fully set out in the 
report of the Secretary of War for 1901, pages 176-289, which 
embodies the voluminous reports of the Philippine Commission 
and Mr. Conant, the financial expert sent to the Islands by the 
Secretary of War to examine into the subject. 

We assume that American interest in the development of the 
Philippines must surely cause some anxiety lest the Islands should 
meet with the disaster that sooner or later befalls every country 
that has a fluctuating currency. For that reason, we count with 
confidence upon the cordial support of Senators and Represents- 
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fives in Congress ; and, having observed that the members of Con- 
gress, without regard to party, have manifested an unselfish desire 
to uplift the Filipino people, the members of the American Cham- 
ber of Commerce of Manila, who are members of both of the great 
political parties of the United States, have indulged the hope that 
there may be no objection, by any man or party in our national 
Congress, to speedily granting our prayer for such a stable cur- 
rency as has given a stupendous impetus to every business interest 
in the United States. 

The second need of the Philippines is a large temporary reduc- 
tion of the Dingley tariff. This reduction is not asked for on the 
ground that the Islands are an American possession, but on the 
higher plea of humanity and mercy. This appeal is now being 
made to Congress, because millions of the Filipinos have recently 
been visited with one of the greatest afflictions that have ever be- 
fallen any agricultural people. The catastrophe which over- 
whelmed Martinique, while infinitely more tragic, is small in com- 
parison with the miseries that will result from the rinderpest 
plague to the poor natives who live by agricultural labor, if Con- 
gress should deny this prayer to the Filipino people. 

Owing to the disasters that have befallen the Islands, in the 
form of plague and impending famine, there should immediately 
be granted, as proposed in the bill which has passed the House of 
Representatives, a reduction of the tariff to twenty-five per cent, of 
the Dingley duties. During the next four years, the Philippine 
planters can grow but little, so that the utmost production during 
that time could not materially affect any article grown in the 
United States. The chief gain to the Islands in the reduction of 
the Dingley tariff now, would be in the encouragement it would 
give to our planters to make whatever sacrifice might be necessary 
to restock their plantations, thus providing labor for thousands of 
suffering people, who, within the past year, have been thrown out 
of work on the plantations by the wholesale destruction of the 
earabao or Philippine ox, through the rinderpest plague. Unless 
this reduction of the tariff is now made, those who are most 
familiar with the present deplorable agricultural conditions in the 
Philippines, apprehend great distress, if not actual famine. 

While we do not ask Congress to admit the products of the 
Philippine Islands into free competition with the products of the 
United States, we cannot see that any possible injury could result 
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to the farmers of the United States from permitting the free entry 
into this country of those Philippine products of which the United 
States, the Hawaiian Islands, and Porto Rico do not altogether 
produce the full amount that the people of the States consume. 

To encourage the agricultural and industrial development of 
the Philippines, the tariff should be immediately removed from all 
American machinery imported into the Islands for those purposes. 
It is an unfortunate fact that the Philippine tariff on all Amer- 
ican products cannot be removed at this time. It is maintained 
solely because the Philippine government cannot exist without it. 
We regret its necessity. We are eagerly looking forward to the 
time when it can be repealed. That time can be immeasurably 
hastened by Congress, through the amendment of certain laws to 
which I shall now refer. 

The third need of the Islands is the immediate repeal of certain 
provisions of the Philippine Act which have operated to prevent 
the rehabilitation of the agricultural interests. We believe that 
Congress will amend that act as soon as the fact is made plain 
that the planters and land-owners can find no relief, because of 
its severe restrictions. 

It is estimated that ninety-five per cent, of the Filipinos who 
live by labor are engaged or employed in agricultural pursuits. 
Whatever laws, therefore, affect agriculture, favorably or other- 
wise, affect the very existence of the whole Filipino people. 

In a few words let us state the trouble and the remedy. Not 
only have the Filipino land-owners and the Filipino laborers been 
impoverished by an exhausting war, but they have met a tenfold 
greater calamity through the rinderpest. This plague has de- 
stroyed ninety per cent, of the carabao, or water buffalo, which is 
to the Filipino farmer what the horse, the mule and the ox to- 
gether are to the American farmer. To indicate the appalling 
consequences of this loss, not only to the land-owners, but to the 
Filipinos who live by employment as farm laborers, it is only 
necessary to state some specific facts. 

A Filipino business house in the City of Manila owns several 
plantations. On one of these plantations they have for years 
employed 30,000 Filipino laborers. The plantation produced 
among other things 200,000 piculs (of 137 lbs. each) of sugar 
annually. They had 12,000 carabaos, male and female, of which 
all but fifty were swept away within, the past year. It is difficult 
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to measure the loss resulting from a plague, when its ravages on 
a single plantation thus throw 30,000 people out of employment. 

Prior to the passage of the Philippine Act, the owners of this 
plantation could have mortgaged it (75,000 acres) to a corporation 
for the money required to restock it with carabaos; but, as the 
Philippine Act limits the holdings of any corporation to 2,500 
acres, it is now impossible for the owners to do so. Carabaos are 
now worth about seventy-five dollars, in gold, owing to the great 
demand. This makes each animal worth from three to five acres 
of land, according to their fertility and location. During Spanish 
times, carabaos on this plantation were only worth about ten dol- 
lars, in gold. 

Under the most favorable circumstances, with laws encouraging 
to agriculture, it will require approximately five years fully to re- 
vive the agricultural industry. Under the present law, which has 
paralyzed every agricultural interest in the Islands, the develop- 
ment of the Philippines will be indefinitely delayed. 

The present law, as stated above, limits the ownership of land 
by corporations to 2,500 acres. It is known to every one who has 
made even a superficial study of the business that a 2,500-acre 
plantation will not furnish enough cane to operate economically 
a modern sugar-milling plant. Under the operations of this un- 
fortunate law, men who are rich in lands, but without money, 
have been unable to get corporate interests to equip their planta- 
tions with modern sugar plants. Thus it will be seen that this 
law, which was enacted by Congress with the benevolent purpose 
of protecting the Filipino people against the selfish exploitation 
of the Philippines, has been the unfortunate cause of bringing 
the laborers who have been employed for years in sugar fields to 
the very verge of famine. It has not only prevented the legitimate 
development of the Islands, such as the reclamation of virgin 
lands, which would have given additional employment to laborers, 
but it has, by its severe restrictions, made it impossible for the 
planter who suffers some great loss, such as the death of his cara- 
baos, to pledge more than 2,500 acres, no matter how large his 
plantation may be, as security to any corporation that would loan 
him the money to buy a new equipment. Thus the owner of every 
plantation that suffers a serious loss must see his lands revert to 
a tropical wilderness, unless he has a bank account sufficiently 
large to repair the loss, whether it be in animals or equipment. 
vol. clxxvi. — no. 555. 16 
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The first misfortune of this law fell on native labor, whom it 
was designed to help; the next to suffer were the planters, who 
were chiefly Filipinos ; and, finally, in preventing the reclamation 
and development of lands suitable for growing sugar, it greatly 
retarded the general trade and commerce of the Islands. 

This act of Congress, limiting the holdings of corporations in 
the Philippines to 2,500 acres, was doubtless intended to prevent 
corporate bodies from acquiring title to large tracts of public 
land for speculative purposes. It is vital to the welfare of all the 
people of the Islands that no corporation or individual should 
be permitted to purchase and hold unimproved a large body of 
land, but this result can be even better attained by a law that will 
not retard the agricultural development of the Islands. For ex- 
ample, the law might provide that a corporation applying for title 
to a tract of public land in excess of 2,500 acres should be re- 
quired, first, to satisfy the Philippine Commission that the addi- 
tional acreage is absolutely necessary to the purposes of their 
business; second, to reclaim and plant say one-fifth of such addi- 
tional area each year, until the entire tract has been brought 
under cultivation; and, third, to bring the whole tract under 
cultivation before final title passes from the government. This 
would not only prevent any speculation in public lands to the 
injury of future generations, but it would give immediate employ- 
ment to labor by encouraging the development of the country, so 
vital at this time to the prosperity, happiness, contentment and 
peace of the people. 

It is a misfortune not only to the Filipino people, but to the 
people of the United States, that any law should indefinitely delay 
the agricultural and industrial development of the Philippines; 
and corporations have become such an essential element in con- 
ducting large business affairs in modern times that it is impossible 
to secure the necessary amount of capital to develop the Islands 
except through corporations. 

A time will surely come when the American people will want 
the customs tariff removed from all American products going into 
the Philippines. The income derived from that tariff is now 
necessary to support the Philippine government. It will con- 
tinue to be necessary so long as the present restrictive laws make 
it impossible for the business men of the Islands to create a new 
source of wealth for taxation. If Congress will so amend these 
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restrictive laws that it may be possible to develop the agricultural 
and industrial wealth of the Islands, we shall soon be able to 
defray all the expenses of the Philippine government from the in- 
come derived from the internal taxation. Then the Philippine 
tariff can be removed from American products; then the foreign 
merchants who now purchase their goods in Europe will buy them 
in the United States. 

Many thoughtful people in the Philippines believe it to be to the 
highest welfare of the Filipino people that the internal affairs of 
the Archipelago should be controlled by the Philippine Commission. 

We yield to none in our admiration for the American Congress, 
or its individual members whose long and illustrious services have 
given our national Congress an envied place among the legisla- 
tive bodies of the world. But we, nevertheless, believe that the 
Philippine Commission, being on the ground, and having ac- 
quired a more or less intimate knowledge of the Asiatic tempera- 
ment and character, and having a thorough knowledge of local 
conditions and needs, and being composed of able, honest, patri- 
otic men, can legislate more effectively for the Filipino people, in 
all matters affecting their internal affairs, than a legislative body 
ten thousand miles away, even of the best and wisest of men. 

Without coming into constant personal contact with the Fili- 
pino people, which Congress cannot do, it will be impossible for 
our National legislature to keep in that close touch with the ever- 
changing conditions in the Philippines, which is so necessary to 
the prompt enactment of wise laws to meet special emergencies. 

The success of our government in the Philippines will depend 
upon the ability of the Commission to gain and retain the full 
confidence and co-operation of the Filipino people, a most difficult 
thing to do. This being true, the Commission should be clothed 
with the broadest powers, so as to be able to do promptly what- 
ever the welfare of the Filipinos imperatively demands. If 
deemed advisable, Congress might provide that the vote of the 
Commission should be unanimous whenever they exercise extraor- 
dinary powers, so as to require the assent of the three Filipino 
members of the Commission. It would add immensely to the use- 
fulness of the Commission if it had supreme power to enact all 
legislation affecting local matters, subject to the power in the 
President or in Congress to suspend or annul. 

One year ago events had not perhaps sufficiently advanced to 
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have justified Congress in giving this power to the Commission, 
but since then the insurrection has been crushed and civil govern- 
ment has been established throughout the Archipelago. The Com- 
mission has meantime greatly increased its hold upon the affec- 
tions of the Filipinos. By its unswerving devotion to high ideals 
of duty, the Commission has won the implicit confidence even of 
those who from the first insisted that civil government was doomed 
to failure, because it had been instituted too soon. 

Governor Taft has won the friendship of the Filipinos by 
toleration for their weaknesses, patience with their vices, forgive- 
ness for their offences ; by innumerable proofs of his affection for 
the natives, and his sincere desire to help them to better things, 
to encourage them to higher ideals ; by his assured belief that the 
Filipinos are a capable people, who need only to be patiently 
taught " the art of wise self-government " to fit them to ultimate- 
ly rule themselves.' 

The Governor has won the confidence of the Americans and 
Europeans, not only by the fact that his own high office has been 
conducted in such a manner as to deserve all praise, but by making 
fidelity to public duty the cardinal doctrine of his administration ; 
by exercising such care in the selection of judges, chiefs of bureaus, 
and other high officers, as to make the civil service of the Philip- 
pines a matter of national pride and congratulation. 

Every business man in the Islands, rich or poor, has equal op- 
portunities before the departments, equal rights before the law. 

The efficiency of the customs, for example, is disclosed by the 
official records, which show that the collections at the Port of 
Manila are made at less cost than at ports in the United States 
where the customs receipts are approximately the same. 

And in the collection and disbursement of the Philippine gov- 
ernment funds during the last fiscal year, there has been a smaller 
percentage of loss through default than in the United States. 

The Governor departed from the rule which exists in the 
United States of letting each department or bureau purchase its 
own supplies, by appointing one Purchasing Agent for the whole 
Philippine government. The wisdom of this change was doubted 
by some of us, through fear of an abuse of power; but the Govern- 
or was either wise or fortunate enough to select an Insular 
Purchasing Agent who has discharged that great trust with 
singular ability and without the breath of scandal. 
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The General Superintendent of Public Instruction, who recent- 
ly resigned, has done a work that will endure. Foreseeing that it 
was impossible to secure unity of thought or purpose among the 
Filipino people, so long as they were broken into fragments 
through the use of innumerable languages and dialects, his first 
act was to make English the language of instruction in the 
schools. His next act was to select as Superintendent of the 
Normal School a practical educator, a man of scholarly attain- 
ments and good executive ability, to train an efficient corps of 
native teachers. A small army of these Filipino teachers are now 
being brought to such a gratifying state of efficiency that the 
value of the work of the Superintendent of the Normal School 
has been second only in importance to the work of the General 
Superintendent himself. The progress made in English by the 
native teachers and normal students cannot be realized by one 
who has not visited these schools. In recognition of the results of 
his work this Superintendent of the Normal School has since been 
promoted to the position of General Superintendent of Public In- 
struction. It is quite certain that, within five years, far more 
natives will speak English than learned to speak Spanish during 
the four centuries of Spanish rule in the Islands. 

The Commission has established other bureaus of importance 
to the government and the people. The most important of all to 
the natives is the Bureau of Agriculture, which is ably conducted 
by practical agriculturists of large experience in tropical coun- 
tries. On the government's experimental farms, where modern 
methods and modern machinery are being introduced under the 
personal observation of practical native farmers, a work is being 
done that will add vastly to the wealth of the Islands and to the 
prosperity and happiness of the people. 

It seems almost an invidious distinction thus to single out a 
few matters for favorable mention where so many others deserve 
high praise. The truth is that Governor Taff s claim to public 
gratitude does not rest on a few notable achievements. The his- 
tory of his whole administration is a brilliant record of a great 
work faithfully done. 

Brewster Cameron. 



